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SONGS WITH TEARS 



His soul was like a lute i^ose vibrant strings 

The winds of morning tondi with perfect song. 

His was the minstrel voice that could prolong 

A moment's ecstasy — the joy that flings 

Its tnmsient music forth on trembling wings. 

Each lambent shining thought he did adorn 

With Ijrric loveliness — he who has gone 

To join his younger lyre to bdbigecmings 

Of Se^;er and of Brooke and all that choir 

Who on the sacrificial altar tossed 

Their blossoms of the dawn ; whose dreams of youth 

Were nought before the ^diitening fire 

That spurred than forth to that grim holocaust 

To War for Justice and Eternal Truth. 

R. R. GREENWOOD. 
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WAR MOTHER 

The bluebird has baih his nest again ; 
Trees flower anew tiirough sun and rain ; 

^^^ter is done. 
But the heart of the spring is buried deep 
In that far place whore yoa lie asleep, 

My son I My son! 

ROBBRT WINTHROP MOKSB. 

Rickard Prize Poem, Bowdoin, 1919. 




PRELUDE 

FORBES RICKARD Jr., was bom in Denver, 
Colorado, February 13, i8g6, son of Forbes 
Rickard an English Mining Engineer, a graduate of 
the Royal School of Mines, and Annie Mechling, who 
died when he was two years old. In igo6 his father 
married Helen Woodhull Hazlett of Bangor, Maine, 
the ^^ Mother ^^ of his letters and the compiler of this 
little book. 

Forbes Jr. showed very early the great promise which 
he fulfilled in the last years of his short life. His taste 
for books. Nature, and " real ^^ people as he says, always 
marked him as an unusual and thoughtful boy, though 
never one ^^who walked apart^^ as he had the normal 
hecUthy enjoyment of boys'* games and interests. His 
mind was however always mature beyond his years, 
and with his power of concentration on any subject 
claiming his interest or attention, one felt thai he lived 
much in a world of his own. 

Attending the public schools of Denver until igii, 
he prepared for College at Williston Seminary, East- 
hampton, Mass. He was an active member of the 
Adelphi, the Glee Club, Art Editor of The Log, chair- 
man of the Y. M. C. A. committee, and President of 
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the school. Graduating from Williston in igijy he 
entered Bowdoin College and it was there he felt him- 
self at once in anlttnwsphere stimulating his mental 
growth, Bigy strongs and active, he took part in the 
under-graduate life with interest, wets a member of his 
Clctss Track Team, and the College Trcu:k Team, He 
was one of the Editors of the Quill, contributing to its 
pages much of the contents of this book and winning 
once the Achom Prize, 

He wets Art Editor of the Bugle for 1916, doing a 
number of its illustrations, a member of the Alpha 
Delta Phi, the Ibis, the Masque and Gown, and the 
Trctck Club, He graduated in 1917^ wets Class Poet, 
won the Goodwin Prize for best commencement part 
" 27ie Shakespeare of the Sonnets,*^ and wets made a 
member of the Phi Beta Kappa, For four years he wets 
awarded the Richard Wbodhull Scholarship, founded 
in memory of Rev, Richard Wbodhull an Honor man 
of Bowdoin 1827 — my grandfather. He won also 
the much coveted Longfellow Fellowship, given by the 
daughters of the poet. This he did not avail himself of, 
responding instead to the bugle-call of war and entering 
Plattsburgh a few weeks after graduation and receiving 
his commission as Second Lieutenant November, igif* 

After a few weeks at home awaiting orders he joined 
Co, B., sgth Infantry, U, S Regulars, at Camp 
Greene, N, C, He wets sent from there to the Officers* 
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Training School at Fort Sill in Aprils for two weeks'* 
instruction in the Browning gun^ and after three days 
leave at home sailed with his regiment for France 
arriving there about the middle of May^ igi8. In a 
short time they were in camp a few miles south of 
ChdteaU'Thierty, 

His letters tell their own story of life there^ that of 
May 2Qth describing so clearly his thoughts and feeling 
toward the war. Many of our fine young soldiers 
thought and felt as did he, but few had his rare gift of 
expression. The Bombing air raid that Forbes fr, 
described cts being ^^ interesting^^ was in reality a heavy 
bombing of the ^gth Regiment in rest billets four days 
after landing, resulting in many casualties. Their 
active participation began in a few weeks, taking part 
in heavy fighting in the Belleau Woods region from 
fuly II to 14 inclusive. The letters from those who 
knew him and were with him in those Uist days, tell the 
story of his part in the Great Offensive of fuly, 1918, 
and of his brave death while leading his men in cution 
on fuly igth. He is buried in the American Military 
Cemetery at fuilly, Seine-et-Mame, 

One thinks of Forbes most in those four years 
embracing his college life. They were the happiest. 
For to all those of thoughtful habit of mind the hap- 
piest life is thai of greatest development in congenial 
surroundings. It was there he found himself and 
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instead of preparing for a professional life discovered 
that his gifts lay along lines of creative literary work. 

In his Journal he says, " The best things in life! 
What are they 9 Welly first of all ^people — real 
people . . . Next to people — the woods , calm rivers or 
with waters glowing with broken bits and sparks from 
the evening sky — sunshine and rain — cool flowers and 
the comfort of the pines. In short , all shapes of beauty. 
Next to Nature, books. After all they are the most 
satisfactory companions,"*^ 

And in a letter to me, " Your * Character tcUks^ make 
part of my sweetest recollection of you and your love. 
And I know that in your heart you hope and pray 
that I will make of this human body and mind and 
soul, a man that will be in some small measure worthy 
of your brave and tender love,*^ 

Worthy indeed he wctsf A brave and tender son, 
a noble soul, steadfast and true, who leaves us a^ a 
legacy a wealth of proud and happy memories, 

HELEN HAZLETT RICKARD. 



A WORD ON FORBES RICKARD JR. 

WHEN Forbes Rickard, who longed for the 
life of study and literary achievement and 
saw it within his reach, and who lived ever in the 
light of Brave Dreams and High Desires, wrote 
in his Class Day Poem of " the road that winds 
on to fields in flaming France," he had long since 
started on it in determination. 

Whether in sorrowing limitation we rebel at 
the nithlessness that destroyed an exceptionally 
talented young life or admit with pride that this 
youth was typical of the American Student in 
Arms and glorified the struggle forever, his 
simple life is good to contemplate. With the 
Longfellow Fellowship from Bowdoin, he put 
aside letters for war and now has his little cross 
at Juilly ( Seine- et-Marne). 

For the dreamer in him could not stifle the 
man of action, but prompted his best acts. I 
remember with what ardor of understanding 
he had seized upon William Garrott Brown's 
essay "The Foe of Compromise," shuddering 
in healthy humanism at its fierce, cold negation, 
but himself as positive and as uncompromising in 



A WORD ON FORBES RICKARD JR. 

rejecting half-satisfactions in this greatest issue. 
Not alone in his death, supreme proof as it was, 
did he show this ruling idealism, but in all the 
commonest relations of the ordinary college 
man's life, which was his whole life. For it 
covered the period of his young but extraord- 
inarily mature thinking ; it drew forth his small 
but promising body of literary work ; it revealed 
his power of impressing those who came closest 
to him. 

His life naturally contained little of adventure 
until the great one came. He had little chance 
to prove in action the powers of the gifted mind, 
the high-pitched soul ; and although he was fond 
of all phases of college life, ** being literary** he 
was always ** different,** as he often said. For 
only the average fascinating young animal of 
college age can give to that word the deadly pro- 
portions of awe and scorn. And he was given 
not only to close observation of life but to think- 
ing about life ! 

But to be so different was his glory who could 
write in his Junior year: **To me the wonder of 
life is the common fact that a day in all its varied 
moods is the expression of a personality.'* And 
what a Personality was his 1 To-day, he seems 
even more significantly alive, more strangely 
potent with true reality ; and if I speak chiefly 
of his life as shown in his thoughts and feelings, 
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it is because he was one whose real life was 
within. He believed that "all the big changes 
come from within ; the real life is lived in our 
thoughts and ideals." 

He lived from within, yet we remember him 
in those four years as living especially in all the 
common things that to him were lovely. He 
did retire in long silences within a world of his 
own, and viewed external things in the light of 
it, not with the happy unthinking optimism of 
youth, but with a faith that faced change and 
hardship with unswerving recognition of their 
actuality, and then applied to them a magic 
philosophy of effacement. 

To define his force and charm would be to 
analyze the things that he loved with most poig- 
nant love, — the fragrant balsams ; the sunshine 
glinting through tall pines and over worn, endur- 
ing rocks ; the hill-lines of near but mysterious 
land ; the white sails that seem toys of ocean ; 
fire-light, books, and "real people*'; and, always, 
hard work I All brought him strange content even 
with awe. His personality was intense in life's 
little things of birds and flowers as in life's bla- 
tant big things of marchings and charges and 
all the mixed motives that make war the glory 
and the shame that it is. That personality seems 
strangely alive to-day. Can it be that as his 
dearest friend and comrade in class, fraternity, 
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and common feeling wrote from Francei "He is 
part of all that he has ever touched T' 

If be seemed aloof and hard to know in his shy 
Freshman days, it was because he lived in two 
airs and breathed both healthily at will. From 
the sunsets of a loved island this lad of barely 
nineteen ** discovered,*' he said, that ** the appre- 
ciation and veneration of natural beauties is the 
most concrete element in religion.'' But he was 
not an impractical dreamer. He was athletic, 
was a high jumper, not a record-breaker, but for 
love of physical power and to ** go out " for some- 
thing, — that cardinal principle of the college ath- 
letic creed ; he was a remarkably able custodian 
of certain fraternity finances ; he was given to 
studying with the quick grasp and thorough con- 
centration of the true scholar and his brilliant 
mind passed easily from determined mastery of 
a dreaded History review to a demonstration in 
his much loved Mathematics, and back to Lit- 
erature where he was by choice to live. He did 
faithfully certain mechanical psychological exer- 
cises just as later he submitted to the routine of 
army discipline and got satisfaction from the 
doing as well as power. " The good platoon is 
the mirror of the good company conmiander," 
he wrote. * * In the army everything must be 
exactly right; there may be freedom to fall 
short of perfection in writing a poem, but not 
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here 1 '* ** The men are just like children ! " and 
near Chiteau-Thierry his last words and thoughts 
were of them. In the interims of bayonet drill 
he refers to the buried love of poetizing : **Do 
you know, I often feel like writing poetry again 1 
It takes practice and an uncommon point of view 
to find poetry in this life. In tlie life itself there 
is, of course, little ; it is romantic, I suppose, 
in its strangeness, for that is what makes all 
romance, but it lacks color — and who ever heard 
of poetry without some color ? But there is color 
in the spirit of it. 

*'And at retreat, with three thousand steady 
feet swinging along, with three thousand heads 
up and looking to the front (some of them look 
way, way beyond the theoretical neck of the man 
ahead) there is a feeling of a great sweep, a 
tremendous forward urge, a power that can do 
great things. The stride and the swing seem 
like strong ideals, and a rushing purpose that 
will not be denied Poor neglected Bat- 
talion Drill; — the I. D. R. stares at me reproach- 
fully, so no more for now from the boy who 
wishes he were back and the days were days of 
peace and quiet musing.'' But he never com- 
plained, although he often longed for the college 
that he loved as few even among Bowdoin's 
many tender lovers have adored it, in the ret- 
icent way that, as he said, '* never will confess 
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the deepest of its loyalties and fears.'* One of 
his last letters from France opened with remin- 
iscent note of his Commencement of the year 
before. 

Continually he spoke of Bowdoin and Bruns- 
wick. ** There is a kind of golden haze about the 
place for me ; '* and, ** So much of me is there 1 *' 
And the college remembers and mourns and 
glories in him as one of her noblest and most 
gifted. 

He was not a maker of many easy-going 
friendships. **I never take it for granted that 
anyone will like me,*' but so true a friend he 
was, so direct and sincere in all ways that his 
room-mate (then a lieutenant in the A. E. F.) 
wrote of him, **He had the greatest capacity for 
true friendship, affectionate comradeship, of any- 
one I have known.** And moreover, there is a 
group to whom he revealed his rich and noble 
nature who agree that by his life he gave them 
purpose, and by his death, faith. ** Friendship 
seems the most wonderful treasure in a world of 
mud and marching 1" Forbes wrote from Camp 
Greene, and the chance meeting with a college 
mate on the outskirts of Fort Sill, Oklahoma, 
made him talk happily through the whole of a 
hurried letter. The friendship between **Tex** 
(how the laughing nickname sticks!) and his 
room-mate ** Saunders** was of the perfect order 
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A WORD ON FORBES RICKARD JR. 

of those that have enriched English literature 
when remembered in bereavement. 

It meant sharing the deepest joys of the 
spirit; — the abiding love of books; the long 
readings of verse (and the making of it) in the 
room in old Winthrop Hall; or talks before 
friends' fires with tea, and music. It meant 
rambles through college pines and wood-paths, 
and the first gathering of the filmy-purple 
Rhodora, beautiful until then only by grace of 
Emerson; and once Forbes had written verses 
to accompany glowing but faded leaves, the only 
thing he could cull in autumn's desolation. 

It was his rapturous fine interest in all of life 
and a complete and ingenuous sincerity in talk- 
ing of it that made an older man of similar tastes 
write of him in the first shock of loss : * * We can 
never spare him. I seldom meet a man to whom 
I care to give an undivided evening. Rickard 
and I spent many such most happily. We miss 
him. We miss the things he so modestly and 
splendidly thought and said.*' The friends to 
whom he brought comfort and zest of life from 
sharing his enthusiasms and hopes he held as rich 
possessions. But to her who made the name of 
mother for him all graciousness and nobility, he 
gave an affection that had a rare chivalrous qual- 
ity in its tender devotion. **The most wonder- 
ful woman I have known'' he called her, as he 
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showed the card on which he had engrossed 
Shakespeare's 29th Sonnet for her wedding anni- 
versary, with marginal decorations of his own 
drawing in color. To the end, so complete was 
their sympathy, so truly was she guide and 
friend, that she must indeed go softly now all 
her days but radiantly as well for the heart that 
so enshrined her. 

The contributions of Forbes Rickard to the 
Bowdoin **Ouiir' justify his own plea for toler- 
ance in ** College Poets and Poetry. '* He dared 
to speak of things perhaps only dimly under- 
stood, but he had intimations of mighty import. 
He wrote with extraordinary power under the 
very ordinary titles of college essayists and 
poets : — ** Retrospection,'* ** Regrets,'* ** Mem- 
ories." But in a day of restless pleasure-cravers 
who care not a whit for the consolation to be found 
iii books, from such as he we get refreshing vision. 
The very recurrence of the same old titles is earn- 
est of unending Springtimes ! 

His little experience he turned to wonderful 
account. What would life not have given him 
and what greater would not he have given 1 The 
boy, who after a wayward idling in what he called 
a "vagrant spring," wrote himself into resolute- 
ness and repentance by a series of sonnets, could 
only make the sturdy warrior-youth he proved to 
be. There is an uncanny maturity of insight in 
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his poem where love is portrayed as vision, 
passion, solace/' One summer in the Nevada 
mining region as his father's comrade made his 
poem **The Desert'' and his 'essay **Tin Cans 
and Dreams" and filled his letters with color. 
It was not alone color from the fascination of 
the mountains and sandy treeless plains, and 
what he called the ** triple-distilled blue of Salt 
Lake," but the strange color that he could find 
in the sordid lives of the miners to whom his 
"Sartor Resartus" seemed a most mad and 
unmeaning companion for an able-bodied and 
apparently common-sense youth. 

Ever3rthing that he passed he set forth: — the 
all-night dance of the mining settlement, and the 
Shasta daisies in the garden of his home in 
Denver, and the ** borders of iris that look like 
sword-blades (for one can not look in a garden 
without thinking of the terrible war) ; " the elms 
waving in the sunny morning outside his room, 
which made him write down this happy outburst : 
** No really good thing ever dies 1 " It was then, 
too, in the last summer before Plattsburgh, that 
the stem Infantry Drill Regulations ** rebuked 
the gold and crimson of Shakespeare's Sonnets." 

It was the same exalted spirit that found 
beauty in the sunrise over Lake Champlain on 
those first hard training days ; and that in one 
of the last few letters from France said, "this 
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is a happy day as days go in camp (with the Aus- 
tralians), for there is a piano;** and later, **the 
American array believes in work; I like it.** 

His literary judgments were remarkably fine 
from the boy of ten who chose Longfellow* s 
Poems for his gift from his mother to the youth 
who knew Shakespeare by heart. Longfellow *s 
Sonnets, too little read, he liked so well that 
Professor Phelps *s praise of them in a lecture at 
Bowdoin gave him pleasure of true possession. 

He lived with Carlyle nearly one whole year 
and in later days of action could write: **His 
anvil strokes ring true for all their clang.** 
Swinburne he liked in moderation. Old Sir 
Thomas Browne delighted him. A modern poet, 
Thomas S. Jones, Jr., he wrote of as full of 
** fragrant fancies and wistful delicacy** (what 
better for **The Rose Jar**?). The Imagists he 
believed in treating with ** respectful caution.** 

AmiePs gentle, beautiful melancholy moved 
him, but *'I will never be that kind of failure; 
I will do things!** Rupert Brooke he used to 
enjoy read aloud for his sincere intensity, but 
there came a day when he could not bear it, for 
he had admitted often a presentiment of the end ; 
it did not terrify him or make him pause. It 
simply came as a disturbing presence, and it was 
we, his friends, who had to struggle to disregard 
it, and not to rebel. It made him march with 
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tears filling sun-blinded eyes on Whittier Field 
that May day when the colors, — the Flag, and the 
college emblem — were presented to the Reserve 
Officers* Training Corps. 

He could react in happier vein of pleasant 
fancy over Mosher's gay green edition of Tom 
Moore, read in that last holiday season in Den- 
ver before ** orders'* came: **they sing, the old 
poems, of other days ; nice, peaceful old days, — 
all but the gay little minstrel boy who to the war 
has gone, and he seems but a dancing figure with 
his harp slung behind. How would he fare in 
poetry now? — with a bag of hand-grenades, no 
harp at all. But I guess perhaps the minstrel 
boy's h^rp was only the music of his young 
dreams, and those still live on in spite of mud 
and misery even in this time." 

Although he devoured the music of Mrs. Teas- 
dale's ** Rivers to the Sea" in camp, he could 
**shutitin the trunk from the eyes of Philis- 
tines" who couldn't understand it, and he could 
** stifle the soul that would sigh for the lovely 
things now in eclipse." Yet when starting 
on the march that led to the great objective, 
he wrote of leaving all sorts of practical equip- 
ment behind *'but the Oxford Book I still have 
with me." 

He had no love of war or fighting, but he did 
it without flourish, and was restless until he got 
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into it. For three of his four best years the 
shadow of war was increasingly present, and 
always he had a clearly-defined purpose of enter- 
ing it, not in any romantic self-immolation but 
from stern principle. He could not scorn the 
slacker more than he did those who looked upon 
it as an experience, a superlative adventure. 

If the war supplied ideals to some, it received 
from the ideals of such as Forbes Rickard a 
wonderfully enhanced power of appeal. He dis- 
played none of the rancor and the fanaticism 
that were needed to rouse many to combat injus- 
tice and that for them defined duty. Here is a 
belief of his jotted down before entering the con- 
flict: "You know there are certain moments 
when we want especially to be the best that is in 
us, as John Stuart Mill and Carlyle and Brown- 
ing can attest. For me, at least, the secret of 
right living is in catching a moment that in its 
aspiration and beauty can seal the later days and 
make them sure.** 

In the light of really great moments he must 
have lived continually. Like Watts's Happy 
Warrior, he must have been met in the field near 
Juilly by the Vision of his dream come true. 

MARY COWELL HAM. 
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TO LIEUTENANT FORBES RICKARD JR. 

(killed in action) 



ONCE did you hold the Golden West in Fee; 
Yours were its treasures spread with lavish hand, 
The rolling plain, the desert's waste of sand, 
The towering mountains, rising bold and free 
Above the clouds. You saw the setting sun 

With dying fingers close each butte and peak 
In purple haze, and felt a calm so deep 
You stood as touched and quiet as a nun 
Before the cross. You saw God's majesty 
Eternal in vast tracts and silent places 
Where all was peace and all tranquillity. 

While high above in clear untrammeled spaces, 
Emblem of cherished freedom to all races, 
The eagle wheeled — symbolic Liberty. 

II 

You drew from out the East her finest things ; 
The lore of books, the treasures of the mind. 
And there in ivy-grown halls did find 

The breadth of vision that true knowledge brings. 
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On field and cinder track you learned the name 
"Fair Play *'; how still to strive and give 
When all you had seemed given, how to live 

The splendid clean-limbed life of sport and game. 

You felt the surging seas beat at the cliffs 

Along the coast. At night you heard the deep, 

The restless deep that rolls and swings and lifts 
Its voice in thunder, ere you fell asleep. 
Or gazing from some headland sheer and steep. 

You sensed the free proud beauty of the ships. 
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To you belonged the great world's richest dower; 
Unfettered youth, high heart, a noble soul, 
Such gifts as all men have who win the goal 

Of women's love and men's respect, and power. 

Then loud and clear the ringing of a bell — 

A bell that called fresh hosts to quench the flame 
Of lust and hate — the awful burning shame 

Of Christian centuries — it seemed the knell 

Of truth and justice and humanity. 

Though girded not in armour, as of old 

Crusaders went, you fought with Liberty 

To guard the precious faiths that mortals hold 
And bathed in your young blood a foreign mould 

To keep them safe for all posterity. 
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IV 

A quiet grassy valley reaches far 

Between the hills of France ; the lark on high 

Greets with its trilling notes the evening sky ; 
Mists settle in, and there is nought to mar 
The brooding still. The twilight turns to night 

And, one by one, the village windows gleam. 

The rising moon sends down a deeper beam, 
The distant stars their calm pervading light. 
Here rest in peace. The noble sacrifice 

Of all you were and might become, the life 
You gave so freely was the precious price 

Of earth's new Spring, with hope and gladness rife ; 

The end of poisoned hate and venomed strife. 
Your kindled spirit mounts up to the Christ's. 

LLOYD O. COLTER, '19. 
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FORBES RICKARD JR. 

IN MEMORIAM 



THE pines of Bowdoin, those "deep-broodinjif pines" 
To which he turned in sombre sympathy 
What time he spake his sacrificial lines 
And went upon his quest across the sea ; 
The cold east wind that blows from **over there** 
With sobbing breath has told the tale to them ; 
They bend their darkling heads as if at prayer 
And in their aisles they chant his requiem ; 
While in our hearts a gust of sorrow plays 
Upon the chords of love with poignant pain, 
To think that he should miss these epic days 
And all the preparation prove in vain. 

Nay, not in vain ! that cry is drawn 
From out the anguish of an aching heart. 
His soul had heard the r^veill^ at dawn 
And in the cosmic scheme he played his part. 
He died victorious to make men free. 
To avenge an unrequited wrong. 
And in the van of battle falling, he 
Fulfilled the inmost meaning of his song. 

THOMAS ARTHUR RICKARD. 




VERSE AND PROSE 
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TO F. R. JR. 

LIEUTENANT FORBES RICKARD JR., KILLED IN ACTION 

JULY 19, 191 8. 

By Lieuttnant H. S. WhiU^ A.E.F. 

FOR firelight, and true books and candle-glow. 
And dear imagination that can find 
Behind the present and the passing hour 
The plan of One who has the will to grow . 
Upon the frailest stock, the fairest flower — 
And let it wither in a wintry wind ; 

For that warm friendliness of soul's embrace 
When man meets man and knows him for a friend ; 
For aU the little signs which must betray 
Man's loyalty to love — for aU the grace 
Of Beauty v^di adorned his dawning day. 
He battled with clean heart until the end. 

For these he fought — for love of life he died, 

A willing sacrifice to that High Faith 

Which bade him gird the young man's armour on 

And fling the shining Truth at those who lied — 

Boasting that Power was Right — that that new dawn 

Which reddened in the sky was but a wndth. 

He is a part of all he fought to save— 

And he has lent his soul to every breeze 

That coob the brow of vision-seeing folk 

And passing, sings of Hope, " Be strong, be brave. 

The new day dawns behind the Tryant's cloak — 

Lo, Freedcnn rises from the misty seas ! " 

St. Amand (Cher), France, Oct. i, 1918. 



CLASS POEM 

WE who are met in these last precious days 
That crown the largess of our fateful years 
Lift now our parting song. The darkened ways 
Spread wide before us, and our youthful tune, 
Sad in the loss that lies too deep for tears. 
Faints on our lips, and finds its end too soon. 
Commencements past have opened peaceful doors 
To those young lives so eager to begin. 
And showed the promise of far-ranging shores 
Where life was sweet, and all the world to win; 
We lift our eyes to sacrificial wars 
Where death is peace and weary ranks are thin. 
Our road leads on to fields in flaming France, 
Across the seas our strength shall make secure ; 
And as bright youth leads on the grim advance 
Our bannered hosts shall make old freedom sure, 
Not by our strength alone, but by the might 
Of honor warring with a crumbling wrong, 
By Belgium's brave defiance in the night 
Of her most certain doom, and in the long 
Brave suffering that made her name a Hgbt 
For us to follow, by her soul made strong. 
And by the noble martyrdom of France 



Who cried **They shall not pass," and did not yield. 
But checked the fury of the foe's advance, 
Giving her bleeding body for a shield ; 
By England's glory and the distant call 
That raised a host where'er allegiance led. 
Though half the world away, and brought them all 
To fix the crown of Empire on her head. 
And by the strength of those all-honored dead 
Who cannot see fulfillment of the end 
They died to win; but in their bodies' stead 
Give us their spirit's strength, and hail us friend. 
Their work is done, and though they could not stay 
They built the glory of a later day. 

Deep-brooding pines, beneath whose aging peace 
The sunlit faces flash, and turning go — 
Remember us, who take a swift release 
And in far lands defend the best we know. 
Deserted halls, that echoed to the sound 
Of these our voices seeking after truth — 
Forget the carelessness you often found ; 
Remember still the strivings of our youth 
That mixes dreams with laughter, songs with tears, 
Pure gold with dross, and never will confess 
The deepest of its loyalties and fears 
Till suddenly it renders all — no less. 

June 21, 1917. 
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THE FALLEN FOREST 

OLD age brought not respect — the pride of years, 
Of ripened years, a century that gave 
In lengthened shade of higher lifted crest 
And closer mingling of wide- spreading boughs 
A glory that had never been before — 
In one short hour is lost. Beauty and strength 
That found its source in Nature's freest gifts. 
The sun, the rain, and breath of halcyon days ; 
The voice and sweeping anger of the storm — 
By man is ruined, who is lord of all. 

'Twas but a forest, yet it was a court 
Of noble peers in Nature's fairest realm ; 
Each one a King — and their one kingly fault 
Was that of Caesar, that they were too great. 
They had their Cascas, men who in their shade 
Felt all their smallness, so in envy slew ; 
And greater felt, with greatness at their feet. 
And others, too, like Brutus kindly struck, 
Seeing the vision of a greater state ; 
A vision — not like Brutus', doomed to death — 
But that indeed a greater glory finds 
In ships that span the far-spread bounds of seas 
And dwellings where at eve burn votive fires 
On altars that are still the hearts of home. 

And then the wood its ruined state forgives ; 

And yields in heat the treasure of the years. 



THE DESERT 

YOU would not love her 
Who never discover 
The beauty and glory of life — 
Here in the cities 
Where hopes and pale pities 
Grow sick, or complain of the strife. 

Unless you can turn from her silks to her sands 
And live with the love of her desolate lands 
And fight with the fighters and blister your hands, 
You never could know how to hate her, and so 
of course you never would love her. 

There's a land that you'll love 

By her bright stars above. 

You'll leave, and come back, for you must — 

You'll hate all the hell of it, 

Love just the smell of it, 

And that's only sage-brush and dust. 

You'll go, and return 

For your sick heart will bum ; 

You'll hate it, and yield to the spell of it. 

Then come, oh 1 come away 

To a brighter, cleaner day 

And a tent that's pitched beyond the setting sun. 

In the peace that follows after 

Toiling days is ringing laughter 

And a glowing joy, new-won and just begun. 



A THRENODY 

Y£ shades of even, that with purple pomp 
Move o'er the hushed and brooding world — 
Thy balm is all in vain. 
Ye brooks, and laughing ripples of the vale 
Dance now no more through tinkling hours — 
Thy music brings but pain. 

Ye clouds of snow that down the blast are hurled, 
Seal soft the grave of summer's buried flowers; 
And, as the wind goes moaning through the brake, 
Cover earth's chill, bare breast so thick and deep 
That she may drift into eternal sleep 
Or in some spring of better days — may wake. 



APRIL, 1917 

BRIGHT herald of the wintry hearths reprieve 
Who once did bring the sunshine of new days 
And in the budding beauty of thy ways 
Made all things lovely easy to believe — 
Still canst thou wear a garment of glad song 
While all thy lovers fall on war-swept fields? 
Still shine in beauty while thy promise yields 
Dark death unending, as the days grow long? 

Thy law is not our law, but made secure 
By Him who fixed the planets in their ways 
And taught a beauty whence no leaflet strays 
Leaving man's heart to err, with all else sure. 
We who have seen His beacons in the night 
Can only strike at wrong, and hope for right. 
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REGRETS 

DOWN the garden's terrace, 
Through its winding walks, 
In the cloistered twilight 
Of our twilight talks : 
Your hand in my hand 
(The evening wind breathes low), 
Though my heart is silent 
Oh ! I love you so. 

Now the garden's terrace 

And its winding walks 

No more with whispers answer 

The whisper of our talks : 
Your heart and my heart 
Can ne'er each other know — 
For my heart was silent ; 
Yet I loved you so! 



RETROSPECTION 

IT was so easy, as the sweet days fled, 
To lose the presence of the scholar's pride — 
When Spring and all her verdant glories vied 
To choke the stream where love of knowledge fed. 
I only knew that life was good — the red 
Cool flush of even, and the birds that cried 
Their song of freedom called me ; I replied 
And followed where the voice of Springtime led. 
I wandered wide and looked not where I went ; 
Too soon, the path of study quite forgot, 
I lost in vagrant lanes the narrow way. 
And as I walked where budding blossoms bent 
To bathe with dew-drops cool my temples hot, 
I cared for nought but there fore'er to stray. 

Now comes repentance, and the light that shed 
The lustre of the day-dreams past has died ; 
Old pride, awakened, scorns the voice that lied 
And lost the wanderer in the days that sped. 
Yet, vagrant Springtime, you so sweetly pled 
That common life seemed joyless, so I tried 
To pierce the heart of joy. I cast aside 
Ambition, duty — and found nought instead. 
You led me far, oh Springtime, and I spent 
Swift fleeting days that now seem but a blot 
On life's fair page, that counts each passing day. 
You changed ** I mean to" to a sad **I meant," 
Twisted "remember" to a low "forgot," 
And lost the fruits of work in idle play. 
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A BAG OF BALLADS 



ONCE I bought a b^g of ballads 
From a pedlar as I strolled 
Out along an English highway 

When the Spring was green and gold 
(Bright with April's fairest gold.) 

II 

I was passing, but he barred me 
With a lean and wrinkled arm ; 

And he smiled — his face was evil-^ 
But he said he meant no harm 
(So I stopped — I thought no harm.) 

Ill 

Then he showed a bag of ballads ; 
All the bag was wondrous made, 

With a golden gleaming dragon 
Dancing through its dim brocade 
(Through its purple, rich brocade.) 

IV 

Then he said 'twas autumn moonshine, 
Through long, purple eves distilled 

By the patient craft of fairies 
Till the wonder was fulfilled — 
(And it seemed a dream fulfilled.) 



II 



V 

Said that he was king of fairies, 
And the ballads, songs they sang 

As they danced their mystic revels 
Till the hidden forests rang 
(All their caves and woodlands rang.) 

VI 

Much I laughed to hear him babble 
Of his strange, supernal throne ; 

Much I mocked him with my laughter. 
But he answered with a groan 
(With a deep and hateful groan.) 

VII 
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Dare you buy my bag of ballads? 
I will sell and take your soul ! 
Make you dwell among my people, 
Selling ballads — as my toll 
(Sell these ballads — as my toll !*') 

VIII 

Then I cried, ** I *11 buy your ballads 1 '* 
And I reached with eager hand. 

Quick the day was dinuned before me. 
And I saw a foreign land 
(For I woke in fairyland.) 
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IX 

Soft I heard a sweet-toned singing — 

Scarce I knew ' twas I that sang ; 
It was fairy music trilling 

From my fairy mouth that rang. 

(Songs I Sweet songs! The burden rang. ) 

X 

Dainty creatures came and eyed me 
From the covert's fern-fringed side — 

Came and mocked me with an echo : 

"Songs! Sweet songs!'* They gaily cried 
("Songs! Sweet songs!*' was what they cried. ) 

XI 

Then came one with scarlet poppies, 
That were picked beneath the moon ; 

So I took her fairy money 
And I sold a sleepy tune. 
(Such a sleepy, fairy tune.) 

XII 

Then one, fresh from pools of sunshine, 
Eyes star-bright with radiant truth. 

And she tossed me love and laughter — 
So I sold her songs of youth 
(Sweetest songs — the songs of youth.) 
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XIII 

Next a bruised and droop-winged fairy. 
Slow along the way did grope, 

And she told a tale of sorrow, 
But she wanted songs of hope 
(So I sold her songs of hope.) 

XIV 

Then their king approached in glory, 
And I knew him for the same 

Who had sold the bag of ballads — 
Now no longer old and lame 
(Now no pedlar, old and lame.) 

XV 

Then I prayed to him for pity, 
Prayed to him and all his train — 

But I woke there near a highway, 
In an English April rain 
(In a drizzly April rain.) 

XVI 

You who walk the April highway. 
Oh, beware the fairy gleam. 

Or you ' 11 buy a bunch of ballads 
And be cheated with a dream 
(With a wondrous, fairy dream.) 
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MEMORIES 

DIM-REMEMBERED faces that stare from out 
the dusk, ' 

And low returning echoes of an antique song ; 
Casketed perfumes of lavender and musk, 
And touch of friendly hands that could not linger long — 
Just these are left of living, of joy and careless giving, 
To bring a sigh of sorrow, or make new laughter strong. 
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NATURE'S VOICES 

THE nodding pines in shaken sunlight swing; 
And larks, with love inspired, bright torrents flings 
Of flooded joy that can do nought but sing — 
For I am glad. 

The dark pines murmur in low monotone ; 
One lark, deserted, pipes in plaintive tone. 
And breaks its anguished heart in grief alone — 
For I am sad. 
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FROM A SHOP WINDOW 

I WATCH ED them often from my little shop 
In that dark corner of a crowded street, 
The eddying crowds that seemed to swirl and meet 
Before my window ; where their gaze would stop. 
And two I marked from all that busy stir 
And seemed to know them better, as no day 
But brought them by the same familiar way ; 
I grew to envy him, and pity her. 

He had a staunch assurance in his poise, 
A kindness and a triumph in his air ; — 
He seemed to know the world was passing fair 
To have a heart removed from small annoys. 
An air of calm well-being seemed to float 
About his well-dressed presence ; one could see 
That he at least was happy — there could be 
Somewhere grim pain, but he was one remote. 

But she — I seemed to feel her aching heart, 
As listless and alone she took her way ; 
The pain of all the world, I used to say. 
Was in her eyes as she passed through the mart. 
And yet somehow, there was a greatness there 
That seemed to say it were an easy task 
To bear one's own grief only — and to ask 
For greater strength to bear another's share. 

But now I know the graven mask he wears 
To hide the smallness of discontent ; 
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And now I know, that where her path is bent. 
She finds a glory in the cross she bears. 

Rich, in the poverty of wasted years. 

He cares for nought save for himself to live ; 

Careless alike of what his store could give. 

And of his fellows' laughter, and their tears. 

I miss him now and then — he tries to buy 

A little pleasure in some far-off place ; 

But soon returns despairing from the race 

For joy that mocks, and will mock — till he die. 

I know at last why she is ever sad ; 
They told me of her in the little street 
Whither I followed, and had seen her greet 
A loved one that her coming had made glad. 
She has a mother there who can not move. 
But waits all day for her in patient pain — 
And yet can smile when evening brings again 
The faithful footsteps of approaching love. 

Now, as they pass me in the city's stir 
I pity him, and somehow envy her. 
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FRIENDS 

LET us be friends, not lovers — I have seen 
Love with sharp pain bewail the vanished hours, 
Forgetting all the beauty of dear flowers, 
Fair summers fled, and joys that once have been. 
Love brings no absent comfort — thought of friends 
Comes like cool showers to thirsty, dusty earth. 
Friendship finds faults, but loses them in mirth ; 
Love must be perfect, and at last pretends. 
Friendship asks little, and is thus content; 
Love reigns enthroned, or dies in banishment. 
Friends last forever, but on a weary day 
When once sweet words seem old lovers, they say, 
Pity the poor dead love, and turn away. 
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FLIRTATION 

IF you ask my hand and heart, 
"Lost are both," Til surely vow. 
For my heart you have at start 
If you ask my hand and heart ; 
And as for the other part 
Foolish I that you're holding now — 
If you ask my hand and heart 
Lost are both I '11 surely vow. 
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THE COMING OF LOVE 

I 

COME with faint-flushed glow of morning 
Over high-tossed seas of mist : 
Pearly vapors, dull earth scorning, 
By the dew- fresh breezes kissed. 

Come then, and in dreams Elysian 
I will live with love, a vision. 

II 

Come with burning heart of noon-time 
Scorching all with too fierce flame ; 
Fire my ardent heart, for soon time 
Will not heed youth's ^^Je vous aime.'' 
Come then, ere the flames are ashen : 
I will live with love, a passion. 

Ill 

Come with shades of even stealing 
At the garish daylight's close: 
To the weary heart revealing 
Quiet peace, and calm repose. 

Come then, fill again life's chalice, 

I will live with love, a solace. 
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BOWDOIN FOREVER 

WHILE youth with love rejoices 
Thy praises high will ring ! 
For sons that follow after us 
Will sing as now we sing, 
Proclaim thy peerless story 
And march with ages gone 
To crown thee with new glory bright 
And follow — follow on! 

CHORUS 

With love and faith unending, 
Where all true hearts are tending, 
Thy glory still defending, 

We '11 rally for the White ! 

And bright in Time's fair pages 
Thy poets, soldiers, sages. 
Through distant deathless ages 
Will rally for the White I 
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SOME distant dying echoes from the street 
The lonely tolling of a muffled bell 
And all is silent. I can think 
And in the silence here can ask myself, 
What means this life ? I know not, I, 
What creeping years will bring, but I suspect 
That it will be like others * — a dear few 
Will look upon my work and say 
**I loved him. He did well,'* and others, too, 
Will nod impatient at the mention of my name 
And say of me, * * ' Tis but a fool who walks 
Alone in darkness, and seeks not the light." 

And I will laugh, ah bitter ! I will know 

The light I seek is not for them, nor me. 

And I will scorn them oft, or pity them 

Because they have a twilight they call light, 

And ask for nothing more. And they — 

They'll pity me, and laugh betimes, and say 

He could not love — it would have brought him joy. 

And one who cares will say, **Knew you not love?*' 

And I will answer slow, ** There was a time 

When I knew love — but soon it flew away — 

I think I grasped too closely — since that day 

I have been sad in thinking of the time." 
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TIN CANS AND DREAMS 

POETS and philosophers are forever remind- 
ing us that this life holds whimsical or 
terrible contradictions, — joy is eternally blended 
with sorrow, beauty is intertwined with ugliness ; 
that there is death in a kiss, and corruption at 
the heart of the fairest rose ; and that the same 
power that ended beauty in the blight of death 
will one day bring it forth again in the glory of 
a new growth, even from the corruption in which 
it has its roots. But nowhere is life more incon- 
gruously ugly and beautiful than in the Golden 
West — the Old West they call it, who reverence 
the dead glories of '4.9. Armed with the undoubt- 
ing heart of youth her conquerors pierced the 
mountains, and fought in the farthest forests 
and deserts for gold. They demanded, not free- 
dom only, but conquest, and a life of poverty or 
hard-won riches. There, where life must be all 
or nothing, the real West was founded, by those 
first adventurers who preferred the uncertain but 
great reward of the mines to the more certain 
but less bountiful fruits of the fields. The 
Rockies stretched before them, majestic and for- 
bidding, and dropped Atalanta-apples of gold at 
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the feet of the first; but the bravest went on 
for love of the fight. From the deserts of 
Nevada, Tonopah and Goldfield arose, and cried 
in drunken victory of millions ; but sunny Cali- 
fornia showed dimly in the distance. And the 
Western breeze brought tales of streams run- 
ning golden, rich with down-rushing treasure 
which the melting snows of numberless springs 
had caught and drained from the Sierras. So 
the van of that pilgrim army went on; and 
between the Rockies and the Pacific arose the 
Golden West. 

Time has laid a harsh hand on those first brave 
spirits — has sealed their death with oblivion. 
There they fought, failed, or won while shining 
youth turned to outworn age — there they lifted 
their faces to the silent peaks, and in the shadow 
of them they died ; but their story has not been 
told, and will never be told. It is a tragic story 
— this of the old West, — of search, and for the 
most part of failure. The ashes of those first 
brave camp-fires are long since scattered, and 
mingled with desert dust — nothing of them 
remains but scattered heaps of rusty tin-cans, 
ugly and trivial. But they are the headstones on 
the graves of buried hopes — monuments, not of 
victory, but of defeat ; not of life in death, but 
of death in life — scant relics of struggle and 
sacrifice — inglorious cenotaphs. The dreams 
are dead with the dreamers, or live on in other 
hearts. Only these few dingy scraps of tin 
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remain. Strange and perverse contradiction of 
time is this, that reveals only the rusty rem- 
nants of sacrifice and hardship, hiding entirely 
the glory of brave hearts forever gone. 

But victory is there as well as defeat. The old 
West of yesterday has passed, and become the 
new West of to-day ; for wherever fortune smiled 
in those early days, camps and towns have sprung 
up among the tin-cans, to proclaim the dream's 
fulfillment. The new generation has come with 
steel and fire, and a mighty railroad follows the 
old trail. But the strange mixture of ugliness 
and beauty remains eternal, and one with the very 
spirit of the Western country itself. 

A strange land it is — beautiful, yet barrenly 
ugly ; a land that men love, and yet curse with 
their last breath. Gray, lifeless, with never a 
tree, it extends for weary miles — but in the dim 
distance, range after range of purple peaks rises 
in towering beauty. The desert sun glares piti- 
lessly through all of a burning day — but ever 
with the sinking sun there is a cool breeze, fresh 
from the snow-crowned Sierras ; and the earth 
can show no prouder color than the crimson and 
gold that blazes above the Western peaks, or 
paints the whole sky with purple and rose. 
Then it is that the hate of the day is turned to 
love. The long hours of toil are over, and the 
evening peace is sweet; faint hopes are trans- 
muted to assurance by the alchemy of the sunset. 
No sound comes from the desert or the distant 
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hills ; they are no longer cruel, but inviting. In 
a far-off camp at the desert's edge heads are 
turned toward the distant hills, and a wistful 
voice is heard, asking whether Joe Mulcoy ever 
did get through into Black Creek Valley over 
there. Gruff scorn is heard from the gathering 

darkness to mutter that Joe was **a fool 

anyhow, and wouldn't know the best thing in 
the Trinity Range if he found it." Then there is 
silence, and several are thinking that it ''might 
be worth a try." After next pay-day, when — 
but thoughts wander to a little prospect that 
nobody knows about but ''jack an' me"; and 
with the next spring much can be done. There 
is always some "prospect," as promising as it 
is mysterious ; and the miner is never so poor 
but that some elusive "next spring" will surely 
produce a golden fortune. Then when pay-day 
comes the golden jingle of the miner's money 
speaks for a generous toast to his future wealth ; 
so when he goes to "town " the glasses are lifted 
in a "Here's how!" and the toast is so good 
that it must be done all over again, until the 
money is gone. Then he goes back to work — 
but "next spring" — ah, that will be different I 

Strange towns are these, that give a few hour's 
pleasure in exchange for months of toil — and 
leave but poverty, and a new beginning in the 
bottom of the empty whisky glass. But there is 
no regret, no repentance; — the miner has only 
two ambitions, — to earn money, and to spend it 
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Fool though he is, he has made the trade, and 
he is content — he will not cry that he has been 
cheated 1 And what a poor thing is this ** town,*' 
his longed-for goal through weary months of 
work ! Large or small, it is an invariable col- 
lection of frame shacks, which never deviate from 
an eternal barren ugliness — a line of saloons 
proclaims the main street — false-fronted stores 
with bold signs there are also — and always a 
"Palace Hotel," unique in its two stories and 
excessive ugliness. There is no beauty or com- 
fort in or about the town — these men are too 
busy living to care for surroundings; rough 
dwellings, built for mere shelter against cold and 
wind — how they proclaim the carelessness of a 
man's sufficiency 1 Only rarely do delicate cur- 
tains, hung in dim-lighted windows, or the strug- 
gling green things of a garden show the presence 
of a real home. The old West is a man's coun- 
try — big, rough, uncouth — with none of the 
tender graces that a woman, even in a desert, 
can gather around herself and her home. The 
man is cook ; he is housekeeper ; and strange 
enough it is to see a great, rough miner crease 
his brows and with awkward fingers weave a 
needle through his torn clothes. Perhaps this 
is the reason that the West holds a good woman 
in a high respect that is almost veneration ; but 
I believe rather that there is true native tender- 
ness in those coarse hearts — for I never heard 
one speak other than finely of a worthy woman ; 
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and I have seen them watch with single deli|:ht 
the play of young cfaildrea. 

Strange land of ugliness and beauty ; strange 
life of dreams, and toil, and lavish spending — 
the West wins our hate, and yet our love. Gray 
deserts, and glorious sunset seas ; sordid towns, 
where laughter always rings clear and loud; 
blistered hands, and unscarred hearts; curses, 
and tenderness — all these make the West. And 
no greater mystery lies hidden in the growth of a 
wild rose from the bare earth than in the wonder 
of happiness in these lonely lands where by toil 
and hunger bitter bread is made sweet. 
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COLLEGE POETRY AND POETS 

COLLEGE poetry, in its superficiality, and 
in its groping for thoughts too mature and 
deep for youthful expression; in its cynicism 
and idealism ; in its confusion and simplicity ; 
in its occasional felicity of expression, and more 
usual vagueness — is one of the most interesting 
and least appreciated creations of college life. 
Very few students, beyond those actively engaged 
in literary attempts, take any interest in its exist- 
ence. The reason for this lack of interest can be 
assigned to various causes: lack of literary or 
intellectual interests in the college as a whole, a 
feeling that anyone who writes college poetry 
must be a little queer, the too great prominence 
of athletic interests, and other causes. To my 
mind, this lack of interest is natural and to be 
expected — college poetry is interesting chiefly as 
an attempt, a groping for expression, which must 
look for appreciation to minds more mature than 
those of college students. But to one interested 
in college poetry as a development, rather than 
an achievement, its causes and elements are 
well worth considering. 

First as to its causes : these I trace principally 
to the spirit of idealism, which to the college man is 
a feeling for romantic beauty, a love of beautiful 
thoughts and expressions, together with an imma- 
ture creative imagination which can not quite give 

" to airy nothing 
A local habitation and a name *' 
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Sentimentality which is made to rhyme with 
**dove;*' adventure made up of a pot-pourri of 
gallant knights, beautiful maidens, and red-roan 
steeds; fancifulness that still looks for Queen 
Mab and her fairy band — these make college 
poetry. On the other hand there is cynicism 
expressed in disappointment with a misunder- 
stood world, vague outcries at wrongs that have 
never been endured, confused protests at pain 
that has never been suffered. 

Idealism is the most important element in col- 
lege poetry ; youth must have its dream. To the 
college man it is a visionary treasure which he 
holds with a jealous grasp, fearful of the ruth- 
less incomprehension of the work-a-day world, 
of which the noise and clangor of every machine 
shop is an epitome. Whether or not the dream 
is a precious relic of the soul's immortality, true 
it is that 

"At length the Man perceives it die away, 
And fade into the light of common day.** 

Four years we are granted of uncommon days ; 
and they are idealistic years ; the problems of a 
material world have not yet forced ideals to 
struggle for life — the college youth is as one set 
apart. We feel the existence of these problems 
in a curious, abstract way ; we are not quite ready 
to settle the proportion in a practical life to be 
devoted to love of money, religion, unreckoning 
faithfulness to an ideal, standards of right and 
wrong — all the problems of existence. Is it any 
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wonder that the college man feels his inability to 
catalogue and pigeon-hole all of life ; to make his 
account with the world, the debit and credit col- 
umns properly balanced? Later years may find 
him confused — but never so confused as now; 
later years may leave his idealism unscourged — 
but never will it be so fine as it is now. College 
life is emotional rather than rational. 

What then, are we to look for as the poetic 
product of idealism heated and stirred round in 
the cauldron of emotion ? The college man's sin- 
cere, spontaneous poetry will be fanciful in char- 
acter, hazy, delicate, ephemeral, dream-fancies. 
One can not reach too closely at **the stuff that 
dreams are made of;'' it fades into thin air. 
But there are dreams of hazy eldorados ; they 
are always dim, possessing an affinity with the 
twilight, the last crimson rays of the sun, or soft 
bird-song at evening. There are dreams of far 
lands, and shoreless seas, of trellised balconies, 
and the shimmer of starlight on still waters. 
Then there is the dream of half-awakened love — 
there would be no rubies or pearls left in the 
world if the claims of young poets for their mis- 
tresses' beauty were true ! 

And yet sentiment, amusing and deficient in 
depth of feeling as it is, in my opinion is the 
proper field of expression for the college poet. 
Let him turn his fancies to a light, graceful 
verse form, and he creates clever, delightful 
verses. Cynicism, on the other hand, is the 
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ruin of college poetry — in the college man it is 
the weakest and least amusing form of sentimen- 
tality, which can usually be traced to physical 
or mental indigestion. A normal, happy mind is 
the prerogative and natural accompaniment of 
healthful youth. Cynicism may also arise from 
a development which seems to be a part of the 
spirit of the age we live in — a spirit of reaction 
against materialism which wanders far from 
idealism. It is a popular strain in the unmelod- 
ious music of some minor contemporary poets, 
who think all's wrong with the world. This 
attitude, at least, must be avoided, because it 
lacks sincerity. How can the college man, of 
all men, decry materialism, when the cultured, 
sheltered atmosphere of the college whispers that 
spiritual treasures are his for the asking every 
day? 

In the view of the foregoing discussion, the 
prime defects of college poetry seem to lie in 
superficiality and insincerity; the great forces 
of life have not been experienced by the ordinary 
college man. The chief merit of college poetry 
at its best is gracefulness of thought and expres- 
sion. Let the college man seek a moderate 
flight, lest he lose himself in the clouds, or be 
beaten to earth by confusion ; let him be content 
to do a small thing well, rather than a big thing 
poorly. **Time is fleeting; art is long,*' and 
the college poet is but an apprentice in the great- 
est of the arts, the art of literature. 
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ON LITERARY EXPRESSION 

THE sight of blank pages of smooth, white 
paper always fills me with a pleasurable 
sense of anticipation. When I have chosen the 
title for my theme, I look at it curiously ; and I 
wonder what / can bring to that particular sub- 
ject that can be valuable, interesting, or of 
delight. There echoes in my ears the cry that 
is as old as Solomon — the cynic's cry through- 
out all the ages, — ''There is nothing new under 
the sun.'* In my depression, I feel that anything 
I can conceive is but a garbled, empty version of 
what some greater mind has conceived, and 
sounded in a voice so imperious as to silence 
later generations. This feeling is at first dis- 
concerting, but there is a way out. This way 
is personal expression; prate and disparage as 
you will, here is something that is forever new. 
If I write about a sunset, and have no remark- 
able power of expression, I may fail utterly to 
give new expression to the peculiar joy, hope, or 
despair that the sight affords me ; even so, my 
thought is individual; it is different from the 
thought that anyone else ever had in looking at 
a sunset. To no one who thinks is the sunset a 
mere riot of color. To one it is a symbol of 
hope, a refuge from the flesh-pots of the smoky 
city ; to another its deepening shades and shroud- 
ing darkness are a vivid figure of despair; to a 
lover it is an Hesperides — it stretches away 
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in dim twilight to the land whose shore is 
** washed with the farthest sea.*' To everyone 
it is different. 

Think, then, if the detail in one's experience 
that is a sunset can be all things, how varied 
and rich are the treasures of a life's experience — 
a life of a thousand glorious sunsets, which to me 
are different from Jones's sunset ; a life of rainy 
days and bitter days, sweet days and lonely days, 
each of which is different from Jones's days. 
This, to me, is the wonder of life — the homely 
fact that a day, in all its varying moods, is the 
expression of a personality built up from experi- 
ence, of a personality which is a thousand times 
as different as each day which made it. A day is 
a thread in the tapestry of life, that adds its past 
to the intricate pattern of the fabric — the fabric 
which has no duplicates. Some of the patterns 
are of dark and sombre tone, and broken off 
abruptly, where the weaver left them. Some of 
them are glowing in the rich elegance of purple 
and gold, brilliant and nearly complete. 

It is this ability to think and feel differently 
which, if the thought or feeling is beautiful as 
well as different, makes literary expression. A 
thousand men looked at a daisy in a little field, 
and to them it was a common flower — rather 
pretty to be sure — but no more. Wordsworth 
looked, and saw its starlike shadow on a stone; 
to him the sight was the nucleus of a beautiful 
thought — of the "delicate companionship" of 
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tight and shade that, without our realizing it, 
forms half the beauty of our world. "But," 
you say, "no one but a poet would wander 
around looking at a daisy's shadow on a stone." 
Perhaps not. And yet there is not one of us but 
enjoys a brisk walk into the country on a pleas- 
ant day; and no iutelligent person can walk 
without thinking. The thought may be merely 
curiosity as to what the turn of the road will 
bring into view; well, isn't there a world of 
romance in that thought? The turn of the road 
is what makes life interesting. Express your 
particular feeling of "the turn of the road," and 
what fat-reaching vistas open up before you 1 
There was the romance of your first lace-trimmed 
valentine, that cost you such weighty delibera- 
tion, when the road was the labyrinthic tangle 
of the feminine heart ; ah, you felt more awe and 
wonder at her ten-year old simplicity than you 
ever have since! There was the romance of 
coming to college, when the road was the unfold- 
ing, far- stretching wonder of the college — with 
its myriad by-paths of college spirit, friendship, 
athletics, collegedances, and whatnot. Why, in 
the turn of the road was the romance of life itself 1 
When one looks at a sunset, one instinctively 
cries out at the wonder and pleasure that is felt. 
Literary expression is the cry of a heart that 
sees, feels, and wants to share the beauty or 
grandeur of its thoughts and feelings with others. 
It is, however, tremendously difficult to do this. 
37 
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It is maddening to look at a sun rising like a 
great rose in the dew-steeped pearl of morning 
mist, fairly bursting with emotion, and then say, 
** Isn't that beautiful? ** The feeling is too great 
for the words ; the common coin of ordinary con- 
versation seems suddenly counterfeit. This empty 
feeling is the lock that seals too many hearts. 
One says, ** There is no use in my trying to write. 
I 'm not the literary kind.*' Few of us are ** the 
literary kind." But all of us, if we inquire into 
the treasure-store of our experience, can find 
strange fancies, half forgotten jewels of feeling 
that we didn't know existed. Look in, explore, 
and tell us what you find; don't think all the 
diamonds are paste ; they are genuine and beau- 
tiful. Let us see them shine. They will gleam 
all the more brightly for the display ; the great- 
est wonder of this vast treasure-store is that it 
increases miraculously when it is used. 

Look for the feelings that cried out in pain 
at the inane comment, ** Isn't that beautiful." 
Look for the hope, or despair, or Hesperides in 
the sunset. Look for the romance in the turn 
of the road. At first these thoughts and feelings 
will be slow to answer the summons of your pen. 
Never mind, keep on calling. In time a vast 
throng, a uniformed army, will crowd to your 
service and march in long even lines across the 
reviewing-field of paper — a triumphant proces- 
sion with you, the general of the mighty army, 
leading them on in happy pride. 
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THE SHAKESPEARE OF THE SONNETS 

(the GOODWIN prize) 

THE sonnets, which are the golden fruit of 
Shakespeare's leisure hours, will always be 
not only precious but hallowed for the insight 
which they give into the human heart of a sub- 
lime spirit. They reveal to us the personality 
of Shakespeare not as different from that of the 
dramatic Shakespeare, but with such a unique 
distinctness in revelation as to call forth the 
expression **The Shakespeare of the Sonnets/' 
The Shakespeare of the dramas towers majes- 
tically, ** out-topping knowledge *' and embracing 
all human experience with an understanding that 
rises above the bounds of personality. We can 
hardly conceive of one mind including the light 
raillery of Touchstone, the young grace of Rosa- 
lind, the passion of Lear, the ghostly grandeur 
of Hamlet, the thousand strange and familiar 
citizens of the drama world. The created as 
well as the creator of the plays must remain dis- 
tinct from us and still somewhat mysterious, 
though the stage on which they appear is not 
only that of the Globe Theatre in London but of 
the living theatre of ours and every day ; we live 
in them only so far as we hold a part in young 
Romeo's dawn-hushed love or in Macbeth 's ill- 
starred ambition. But the one great character 
of the sonnets lives and speaks the unfolding 
drama of personal life — his struggles are those 
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of the individual purified and made intense by a 
spirit like ours, but more capable of love than 
we can be, more horrified at death and the ruin- 
ous figure of Time, more ardent than we in praise 
of earthly and spiritual beauty. 

And yet, because the Sonnets reveal the indi- 
vidual life of their author, a life like ours, they 
also reveal a personality which is unique, a 
personality which breathes through them and 
proclaims them of one blood with the dramatist. 
We catch fleeting but continual glimpses of this 
personality in the dramas, — in Romeo's praise 
of beauty triumphant over death, in Hamlet's 
awed meditation upon "that undiscovered bourne 
from whence no traveller returns,*' in Prospero's 
mystic **we are such stuff as dreams are made 
on." The sonnets reveal the same spirit, untram- 
meled by circumstance or dramatic necessity, and 
singing in full-throated ease of the joys and 
sorrows which were his and the world's, but 
primarily his alone. 

The foremost and noblest characteristic of the 
Shakespeare of the Sonnets is idealism. It is 
this that lifts his heart heavenward with the lark 
in praise of his friend, and discovers in the friend 
the images of all lovely things, making the lily 
and the rose of "proud-pied April" seem but 
figures of delight drawn from the absent friend. 
But it is not only the perfection of physical 
beauty that he praises ; his love gleams with the 
fire of the spirit transcendant over all earthly 
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beauty, the spirit which guides his pen and 
lights his lives ; and he is glad in the hope of 
eternal life by the beauty of undying poetry. In 
the vision of his ideal he sees all truth and beauty, 
and terrified at the thought of even this perfection 
being the prey of murderous Time, he takes up 
the theme which echoes through all the music of 
the sonnets, now triumphant, — the war of Love 
and Beauty with time. Beauty alone is weak, 
and 

** O, How shall summer 's honey breath hold out 
Against the wreckful siege of battering days 

When rocks impregnable are not so stout 

Nor gates of steel so strong but time decays ? " 

But the beauty of the spirit is eternal ; it shines 
in the praises that outlive the praised as it shines 
in the spirit of his friend, in the truth and con- 
stancy above all grace and beauty. 

"Love's not Time's fool though rosy lips and cheeks 
Within his bending sickle's compass come. 

Love alters not with his brief hours and weeks 
But bears it out even to the edge of doom." 

Thus Shakespeare's idealism strengthens and 
intensifies his love, even as it raises it to supreme 
heights. 

The humility of the great spirit speaking in 
the Sonnets is another quality as pathetic as it 
is striking. It is this that pervades them with 
a rich depth of tenderness, and combined with 
idealism leads him to abase himself as he exalts 
his glorious friend. He feels himself unworthy 
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of a love too dear for his possessing ; he almost 
despises himself, but at the thought of the unde- 
served treasure of friendship he is suddenly rich. 

Again he sees himself as a sad slave, serving 
in patient vassalage, and accounting no deed of 
his friend worthy of blame, forgiving if need be 
even the misdeeds that in his friend seem right. 
His muse seems tongue-tied, bowing before a 
rival and ** the proud full sail of his great verse," 
t>egging for the supreme poetry which he calls 
rude lines only that they be read for love's sake. 
Even when he feels in his lines the promise of 
enduring greatness, and a power which can mock 
the ever-present figure of destroying Time, his 
personal triumph is only part of a greater triumph 
that he has so been worthy of his friend, and ren- 
dered humbly his gift of immortal life. In his 
expression of the ideal of love as a service and 
a sacrifice, he is kin to the great lovers of all 
time, — to the adoring spirit of Shelley, to the 
self-rejecting Elizabeth Barrett of the ** Sonnets 
from the Portugese," to the uplifted love of 
''Pippa Passes," to the nameless thousands who 
to-day are giving up their all on stormy fields. 

But the intensity that lifts friendship to adora- 
tion or seeks expression in the bitterness of self- 
reproach is only part of the Shakespeare of the 
Sonnets. Often it is the gentle Shakespeare who 
tells in light conceits of wars between * * mine eye 
and heart," making quaint puns on his name, or 
wending delicate fancies about the division of the 
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elements. He chides his friend in figures of 
song, sunshine, and the passing seasons to take 
a wife, "that thereby beauty's rose might never 
die." He quarrels with his muse, and looks 
ruefully at the aging face which his glass shows 
him. He perversely praises a mistress who is 
not compounded of all beauty, and playfully 
protests against that "blind fool, love,'* who 
misleads him so. He chides the violet for steal- 
ing his love's beauty, and seeks in April's garden 
for the charm like that he praises. He is genial 
and gay, a kindly man with whom, as his father 
boasted, one might have dared jest. He is the 
Shakespeare whose wit combats with Ben Jonson 
were remembered, and whom Ben Jonson "loved 
nigh idolatry." 

So much then, we can read of the personality 
of Shakespeare as he reveals himself in the son- 
nets, but it would be wrong to find a personal 
confession in every line ; they are too short, too 
shrouded in mystery, too swift in their passing 
moods as they range from despair to ecstasy. 
Often, too, the emotion rises above personal 
struggles to the more impersonal, more all- 
embracing power and vision of the plays, reflect- 
ing the wider panorama of all human life. We 
picture the poet as turning from the writing of 
Romeo and Juliet to brood over the swiftness 
with which all beauty must pass and perish. 

" Which like a jewel hung in ghastly night 

Makes black night beauteous and her old face new." 
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It 18 not 80 only with his own love's beauty, 
but with that of all the world, and 

** How with this rage shall beauty hold a plea 
Whofte action is no stronger than a flower." 

The sweet-toned singinfi^ that echoed through 
Arden is still ; the boughs that heard the wooing 
of Rosalind and the moralizing of Jacques now 
seem 

** Bare ruined choirs where late the sweet birds sang.** 

The poet, we fancy, turns from his work in a 
meditative mood 

** Not that the summer is less pleasant now 
Than when her mournful hymns did hush the night. 

But that wild music burthens every bough 
And sweets grown common lose their dear delight" 

He sits then, pondering over the mysteries of 
the world which he knew so well. To-morrow 
Hamlet shall plot vengeance, and on another 
day Falstaff shall shake with mirth. Now' he is 
the Shakespeare of the Sonnets which we love 
no less for their beauty than for their revelation 
of the heart of a great genius. 




LETTERS FROM 
FORBES RICKARD JR. 



On Board Shq>, 
May 15, 1918. 



Dear Mother and Dad: 



It b a hard job to write a letter because I am not allowed 
to tell anything that is at all interesting such as how I came, 
and where I am going; how many there are, or any incidents 
of the voyage. So all I can say is that the weather has been 
good, as have our spirits, that I am well and enjoying my 
work, and that we land to-night at our Port of Debarkation. 

I hope it won't be long before I can say something more 
definite. After I have been on this side for a while, I can 
learn exactly what is permissible to write, but all movements 
and designations of troops are barred, and as I have done 
nothing but move^ there 's nothing to say. 

This letter will go back by first mail, which is the best that 
can be done. Cables aren 't permitted. 

With love to you both, 

Junior. 
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Somewhere in France, 

May 23rd. 
Dear Mother and Dad: 

Our travels are over now for quite a while, and we are bil- 
leted here at a beautiful quaint old town. All our men, that 
is in Co. B. are in a cement factory, some above and some on 
the ground under massive stone archways. 

I am brushing up my French, and learning more rapidly. 
I can converse fairly well with the woman at whose house 
another of the Lieutenants and I are billeted. It b a com- 
bination of store and house, like many here, and we are very 
comfortably fixed in un beau lit When we get up at six, she 
brings hot water and coffee for us, and she cleans the room 
up in fine style, and takes care of our linen. But of course 
all day I am in the cement factory with my platoon. We 
will doubtless start drilling and training in a day or two — 
the men are rested now. 

If you see anyone due to come over, tell him not to bring 
any superfluous equipment — we are now limited to 55 pounds 
of baggage and what we carry on our backs — ^we shall have to 
leave a great deal of our equipment until after the war — and 
of course, we can never find it again then. It is as good as 
gone. Don *t try to send a thing — it will not only be returned 
before it gets across, but I couldn 't carry it in any case. We 
will be down to the fewest possible necessaries. 

This district is perfectly beautiful — rich green hills, with 
brooks and valleys — red- tiled roofs looking so cozy and 
safe — of course, no part of France is absolutely safe now. 

Don't worry at all — we won't be up front of course for 
some time. I can 't write regularly, but you will know I am 
thinking of you both constantly. With all love. 

Junior. 
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Somewhere in France, May 29th. 
Dearest Mother: 

I am at an Australian Corps School, studying the Lewis 
Gun and finding life very enjoyable indeed. I left my bat- 
talion in billets and will rejoin them later. I can hear the 
big guns like low thunder night and day — and here, near 
"the line/' with war a reality, it seems impossible that it 
could have been now for nearly four years. The immensity 
of it awes one. That frail human lives should struggle so, 
and suffer so for such an eternity is beyond comprehension. 
But there is everywhere a brave, cheerful spirit, and with 
our army, which will be a great one, fresh and full of prom- 
ise within the year, much will be done. 

Here all is peace and sunshine on green valleys except for 
the distant guns. It won 't be long, of course, before I am 
in the line with the rest of my regiment — and I look forward 
to it with eagerness — not from curiosity, but with the feeling 
that it is an opportunity to fight and suffer for good such as 
comes seldom to ordinary lives. And even if later I should 
go down to join the tide of the gallant unretuming, how 
much better that, even with most of life untasted, than that 
at the end I could merely say: "I have eaten and slept, and 
gone my way, neither more nor less than any." I don*t say 
this from any unhappy foreboding — I am happy in any 
event — glad to be here, and I expect to come back on some 
sunny day not long away to honorable peace and great 
happiness. 

I wear your little golden cross and treasure it for the 
thought of you it brings — it shall be my talisman, and a 
comfort in arduous days. We have said little — but we 
understand, I am sure. You have all the loyal love of a 
boy*s heart. I shall try to be worthy of you and your sweet 
nobility — keeping myself unstained; — it isn't hard when one 
has so much of good to think of and care for. 

I have had no mail for a month — it will be wonderful to 
get a letter some day, when the mail finally catches up. 

Ever with love. Junior. 
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Australian Corps School, 
Somewhere in France, 

June 2nd. 
Dear Mother and Dad: 

I have finished a week of my two weeks' course here in this 
pleasant place. It has been a fine rest after the strenuous 
weeks of travel. Our schedule is not nearly so strenuous as 
the one in the American Army. It b a question whether one 
doesn't really get just as much out of it this way, still I don't 
think you do. 

I have read some parts of my little pocket Testament 
to-day, sdso from your little black leather covered prayer- 
book by the way of observing the Sabbath. It is a comfort 
too, in these days when one needs a bulwark to keep one*s 
faith in a good world. I haven't been much of a church-goer 
in the last year — there has been so little opportunity — but 
in my life and thoughts I try to be a Christian. It must be a 
terrible thing to see no Christianity in this war. It would 
seem unendurable if it were not what it is — a tremendous 
fight between good and evil, with the good sure to win in the 
end — otherwise the splendid lives gone would be tragedy 
without end or recompense. It is rather a great crusade — 
God grant a speedy victory and an end. 

With all love. 

Junior. 
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Australian Corps School, 
Somewhere in France, 

June 3rd. 
Dear Mother and Dad: 

I am reminded by the date that this is Barclay's 21st birth- 
day — also that I haven 't the least idea where he is. But you 
will send me hb address, I know. 

Only a few more dajrs here, and then I rejoin my organiza- 
tion for tndnmg before we go up. I suppose you in "The 
States" are worried a bit over the present situation — the 
Germans pushing a wedge in between Soissons and Rheims 
— but by the time you have this Foch will have made his 
counter offensive, I am sure. 

It is most encouraging to see our men getting over so rap- 
idly and well and in such good spirits. I am satisfied that 
the ordinary American, if he gets enough to eat, doesn't 
much care what else happens, and that is very human. Here 
at the school we knock off for tea at 4:30, and "carry on'' 
later. The English Officers here consider tea indispensable 
to the conduct of the wart 

The only excitement I have experienced so far is in an air 
raid, — not here, but somewhere else in France. At night it 
is a fine scene. The anti-air craft batteries open up, immedi- 
ately on hearing the peculiar hum of the Boche motor, with 
shrapnel, which one can see bursting high above. Then 
searchlights send broad bands of white through the sky, and 
try to spot the plane. It all has the effect of keeping the 
machine so far up that it can 't see anything, and we give the 
Germans ten to one with air raids, which is encouragement 
and makes one willing to take theirs. 

I have heard much of the trenches already — the Austra- 
lians have seen the hottest of it — they have been among the 
finest troops throughout and complimented by having the 
most arduous and dangerous posts. 

I hope this finds you and Dad well. You can be of good 
cheer and confident With all love. 

Junior. 
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Le Foyer Du Soldat 
Union Franco-Americaine 

June 23rd. 
Dearest Mother: 

Just about the first chance I have had to write for several 
weeks. We have been on the move — where to, I can't tell 
— but you may see us mentioned as among those present 
some time before long. 

I was made Billeting Officer for the Battalion, and have 
had to go ahead each time and get billets for the 1000 men 
of the battalion. Last time I had to march four hours in the 
middle of the night and arrange billets in four towns in the 
morning, without sleeping at all. I was ** all in" when I fin- 
ished, but I got them all. I am also Battalion Intelligence 
Officer now, taking the place of an officer who was thrown 
from his horse and injured rather seriously. I have thirty 
men and am very busy training them as scouts, observers, 
and snipers. I have no duties with my Company at all, as the 
intelligence work takes all the time. I am attached to Bat- 
talion Headquarters. The old address will get me, or First 
Battalion Headquarters, 59th Infantry, b perhaps better. 

I have had your letter telling me of your improvement, 
which is encouraging though slow. For myself, I am very 
well indeed, though I was sick for a few dajrs after finishing 
my last billeting work. 

Lots of love. 

Junior. 
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France, June 30th. 
Dearest Mother: 

Another week gone. They really go quickly and not 
unpleasantly here in billets. We drill all day and officers 
are busy evenings usually with some duty. If there is noth- 
ing else, there is alwajrs a pile of mail to censor — each pla- 
toon leader censors the mail of the sixty men in his platoon. 

We went up and dug trenches in the second line a few 
days ago — several miles behind the front, and had a number 
of whiz-bangs land about half a mile from us in a little town 
across the valley. My men now write that they have been un- 
der shell-fire and make quite an exciting story of it — the half 
mile shrinking as the tale expands until it is only a few yards. 

I am officer of the day to-day and have been working about 
twenty men all day — digging and cleaning pots and our roll- 
ing kitchens. We had a pay-day the other day for the first 
time in two months and some of the men were hilarious — so 
they are quite repentant now, with their all- Sunday task. 

I have been relieved from my job as Battallion Intelligence 
Officer, as an officer has come from a French school here to 
take it. I am glad to get back to the Company with work 
that I know about and like. I was more or less up in the 
air trying to train snipers and scouts. 

I am glad to hear from your recent letter that my safe 
arrival came before news of the 58th Inf. I don't wonder 
you worried — and our trip was long. 

I have Aunt Wynn*s address now — I don *t know whether 
I told you that coming through England there was no stop 
and the nearest I came was to see the Kensington station as 
we passed at night. But after a few months, if I get leave, 
I might be able to get across — though I am far south now — 
not near the channel. They are soon going to name address 
according to localities, giving names of postal bases — then 
you will know more definitely the interesting place where I 
am, which you have seen in the papers often since the drive. 

More later — love to you and Dad and Grandmother Hazlett. 

Junior. 
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France, July 2nd. 
Dearest Mother: 

There is hardly a minute left in the day after duties are 
done — and I am so busy in spare time censoring the mail of 
sixty men that my own goes undone. But there is a clipping 
you sent recently — I don't think it's military information to 
say that it is worth your notice and remembrance. It is full 
of meaning. 

I am very well and thriving on a diet of hard work. We 
are all up at 5:30 a. m. every day and get through Company 
duties in time for supper with the evening for lectures by the 
Major and censoring mail. 

We had wild strawberries at our Officers ' Mess yesterday 
and they were fine — also lettuce and fresh cheese. All these 
little things are luxuries now, for the old standbys such as pie, 
cake, ice cream are unknown. The Captain of my company 
is from the south where coca-cola is the drink — and when- 
ever we come in from a hard march, he always sighs and 
wishes he had a coca-cola 1 We are issued "Bull Durham" 
— that helps some. Officers returning here from the front 
all say the Salvation Army does much more than the 
Y. M. C. A. — but they praise both. There are Y. M. C. A. 
canteens in the front lines. 

I am cheerful — glad to be here, and looking forward with 
no apprehension to the next move toward the front. 

All love, dearest Mother, to you and Dad. 

Lieut. Forbes Ricka^id, Jr. 
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THE LAST LETTER 

France, July 7th. 
Dearest Mother: 

It is hard to have a lot of interesting things to tell and not 
be able to because they are of military importance. But I 
can tell you of our Fourth of July. 

We were at a town behind the line where we had been 
billeted for about three weeks, and on the Fourth were to 
have Field Day with the whole Brigade, about 8000 men. 
So the Mayor decided he must help us celebrate — especially 
as France's July 14th had been moved up to the Fourth to 
join with us. We were to march over to the place to meet 
at seven, so the Major had all the officers of the Battalion 
come to the Mairie at 6:30 where we found champagne from 
the best part of the cellar — and sponge cake that was a 
triumph. The Mayor's daughter "poured," as they say, 
and the Mayor made a fine speech, with many a **Vive 
r Amerique" and "Vive la France," so we clinked glasses 
and had quite a ceremony. There were about fifteen Poilus 
in blue, too, and with them a fine looking old gentleman, 
conspicuous in civilian clothes, who cried during it. What 
were his thoughts ? I wondered. That little town had seen 
Germans in 19 14 — please God with our help it never will 
again. The Mayor told me they had suffered in those days. 
Have you read "Prussian Manners" in the May Atlantic? 
The Mayor was a fine old fellow, a mild-mannered Viking 
with a bushy beard and bright eyes, who insisted on bringing 
forth champagne at every opportunity, and took off his hat 
whenever he passed us with that universal and touching 
French courtesy. I saw him a few hours before we left 
when I took my billet report to him to sign and seal. He 
invited me to his dining-room, had champagne there before 
I knew what he was up to, and said how fine we had been 
during our stay there, and I tried in broken French to thank 
him and his people. He asked where we were going — we 
were to move out on trenches during the night, and I smiled 
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and told him I didn't know. He laughed heartily and said: 
" Bien 1 Jamais dire I *' 

I received the photos — thanks ever so much and your 
good letters are a treasure. I wrote last to Bangor — I 
thought you might be there. I hope so much you have had 
a nice trip. I have a hundred dollars I shall send as soon as 
I can get it into form to send. Right now it is 546 francs 
and looks big. It is last month' s pay and I have no need of 
it — we are in the field now — sleeping under trees and all very 
happy. I am very glad to be here — we get American rations 
now — I had a swim in the canal to-day and slept last night 
to the accompaniment of the big guns' voices and the mos- 
quitos' hum — I minded the mosquitos the worst. Tell Dad 

I had a tooth fixed to-day that I broke on his British 

hard- tack I 

I haven't time to write a real letter to Barclay — can't you 
send this on, as it's rather newsy and more than I'll have 
time to write again for a while. An officer has no time of 
his own. 

I have no dread at all of the future — only a big eagerness 
to kill my share of Germans and help end this thing. And 
I believe it is a thing a man should be glad to do — no mat- 
ter the cost. Our Major never breaks out into downright 
profanity except when he talks about Germans — then he 
doesn't leave anything out — and I'm with him. 

One thought I've had — I used to wonder how the millions 
of soldiers would feel about going back to peace and unevent- 
ful lives — now I know it will be with contentment and a 
greater joy than they ever knew — there is no doubt of that. 
With love. 

Forbes Rickard, Junior, 

2nd Lt. Inf. 




LETTERS FROM FRIENDS 



December ii, 191 8. 
My Dear Mrs. Rickard: 

I have your letter of August 6th, addressed to the Capt. of 
«B** Co. 59. At the time this letter reached us I was in 
hospital with a slight wound and one of the other company 
officers answered it. However, as I am the only officer here 
now who was in the company at the time of Forbes * death, I 
am glad to write you all details as far as I remember. 

Forbes joined "B" Co. at Charlotte shortly after I did last 
winter; we shared the same tent and were intimately asso- 
ciated up to the time of his death on July 19th. Now, I will 
run over the events of those last days in July briefly. 

We were camped in woods at May-en-Multre about 12 or 
15 kilometers south of Chiteau-Thierry. Our period of 
training had not yet come to an end, and we had no idea of 
being sent immediately into the line. The Marines were 
doing some good fighting at Ch&teau-Thierry, and all were 
expecting another big German drive. 

Suddenly on the afternoon of July 17, we got the order 
to move at 8 P. M., and after an all-night march in the rain, 
landed in a little shell-torn village somewhere between Sois- 
sons and Ch&teau-Thierry. After several hours rest in a big 
dug-out here, we formed up the company and advanced over 
some open country in battle formation in support of the 
French, with whom we were acting, under command of a 
French Colonel. Here we got our first experience under 
fire, as the Boche opened up on us with shrapnel. We lay 
in these fields all day, losing a few men. That night (July 
i8th) we took over the front line from the French ; my pla- 
toon, and Lieut Coffield's were on the front line, and Lieut. 
Rickard *8 and Lieut. Lyman's were along a road a short dis- 
tance to our left in support. 
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No one knew we were to go over the top the next morning, 
and the night was spent digging in. At just about 4 A. M., 
with no preliminary notice, a barrage started from the French 
guns about 200 yards ahead, and we were ordered over the 
top, and went with no further information. We ran into a 
very strong machine-gun and artillery resistance, and were 
badly shot up. 

I never saw Forbes after we went over, as I got cut off 
myself, and came very near not getting back at alL From 
eye witnesses I learned that Forbes and Capt. Nicholson 
were reorganizing such of the company as were left and 
bring^g them to support some of us who were cut off, when 
he got a piece of shrapnel in the body, Capt. Nichobon being 
badly wounded at the same time. Forbes was taken back to 
the Field Hospital, and we got word a few days later that he 
had died of his wound. 

I know, Mrs. Rickard, that there is no comfort for a mother 
who has lost her son, but you can remember with such feel- 
ings of consolation as it may bring, that your son met his 
death bravely and while going forward and doing his full 
duty as a soldier. 

We lost half the Regiment that day and many of my 
friends were killed. I am still with the same outfit, and it b 
a very different Regiment in personnel from the one which 
engaged in that fight. It has lost its own strength since 
coming over. We are on the Rhine now, and are hoping 
very anxiously to be sent home soon. 

I will be most happy, Mrs. Rickard, to give you any further 
information which you may want or to do any service for you 
that I can. My military address is Co. **B" 59th Inf. and 
my address in the States is Murfreesboro, Tennessee. 

Please allow me to express my deepest sympathy to you 
and your family in your sorrow and say that I too consider 
that I have lost a friend. 

Very sincerely, 

Lewis B. Ridley, 
ist Lieut., 59th Inf. 
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The American Red Cross 

U. S. A. General Hospital No. 27, 

Fort Douglas, Utah. 

March 29, 19 19. 
Dear Mrs. Rickard: 

I am in receipt of your letter, and I am more than willing 
to tell you about your son. I was in his platoon for a long 
time and had an opportunity to know him very well, and I 
was glad to be in his platoon because he was a very fine offi- 
cer. He was like an older brother to us, and I believe all 
the boys liked him very much, and he was so generous. I 
am not trying to rate him up; I am honestly telling just 
what I think of him. I was very sorry to leam that he had 
died. 

When we were in reserve we were in a place that was 
almost deserted, and we could not get lots of things we 
wanted. Then Lt. Rickard obtained permission several times 
to go to the larger cities and get things for us. He was always 
with the boys, for them and with them in everything. I know 
that they all liked him very much. 

I was with Lt. Rickard on the 19th or the i8th of July, I 
don't remember which, when he was wounded. He was cool 
and a very good man under fire. I had imagined he would 
be excited, and I did not think that he had the quality, but 
he was splendid. He was the best officer in the company. 

I was standing almost directly in front of him when a shell 
exploded. I heard the shrapnel whiz past my ear : I looked 
around to see Captain Nicholson fall — he was wounded in 
the knee — then I saw Lt. Rickard grab his stomach and fall 
to his knees. He rose again and came a few feet to where the 
sergeant was. He said, ** Sergeant, take charge of the pla- 
toon*'; that was all, — he fell; he was in great pain. A few 
moments later he was taken to the evacuation hospital — I 
heard that he had died there. 

He showed much courage and integrity in the way he car- 
ried himself on the front In the first battle we lost a great 
many of our dear comrades, some of our very best friends. 
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I was lucky and did not get wounded until Sept. 29tii, and I 
am doing finely now. My wound has not diuMed me in any 
way. I am just as good as before. It hnrt me verj much 
to lose my good friends and my old buddies at fint, bat, 
even though I shall always remember them, I did not notioe 
it at the last. I never associated with anyone after the fint 
time, so that it would make memories less bitter. 

I shall be willing to answer any questions you mi|^t want 
to ask. I can say that Lt Richard fou^t and died hke a 
real man, and though it is a heavy loss to you, you are 
entitled to be proud of your son. I have often stopped to 
think, life is so small and matters so little whoi we can 
accomplish a greater mission by giving our lives to some- 
thing greater. It seems as if there must be some greater 
universe, and nobler tasks to accomplish, and some of the 
better of us are called sooner than others to do the work. 

If you feel like asking me more about your son, I will 
answer as well as I can; I shall be g^ad to serve you. 

Yours sincerely^ 

Clarsncs B. Stkphsms, 

Pvt. Co. B, 59th Inf . 
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American Red Cross 

U. S. Army General Hospital No. 25, 

Ft. Benjamin Harrison, Ind. 

June 2, 191 9. 
My dear Mr. and Mrs. Rickard: 

Your letter of May 20th just received after being for- 
warded from South Bend to this Army Post, where I am a 
patient in the General Hospital. 

Since Lieut. Ridley has given a brief statement regarding 
Forbes' death, I will try and give you the particulars as I 
know them. 

On the morning of July i8th, 19 18, B Co., 59th Infty, 
marched into the little town of Lizy (Seine et Mame) arriv- 
ing there about 4 A. M. Upon our arrival our orders were to 
occupy the trench, which had been made by the French at the 
edge of the town. Forbes, Capt. Nicholson, Lieut. Ljrman 
with their men were to occupy the trenches farthest away to 
our right, while the remainder of us were to hold the town. 

At seven A. M. we started for the little village of " Jagney '* 
where we were to arrange in battle formation under cover of 
a large hill. 

At nine A. M. we advanced up the hill in battle formation 
and suffered no casualties, until we had reached the summit. 
There we were seen by three German observarion balloons, 
and immediately their artillery opened upon us. We con- 
tinued to advance, Lieut. Rickard and others taking the lead 
with their respective detachments. 

At ten o'clock the German Artillery forced us to dig our 
individual holes for protection, as you know this was all open 
warfare. There we rested for several hours, waiting for orders 
for further advance. About i P. M., we were told not to eat 
the iron rations of hard tack and canned beef, for fear that 
we might be cut off from food supplies and would conse- 
quently suffer. 

However these orders were not obeyed, either by enlisted 
men or officers, so most of us ate part of the rations, as we 
had not had food or water for thirty-six hours. 
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Later in the afternoon we advanced under orders and were 
forced to dig in a number of times. All this time the Ger- 
man Artillery was subjecting us to a heavy barrage. Toward 
evening when the Germans were preparing for the midnight 
attack, Lieut. Rickard and I had a few minutes conversation. 
He said in part, ** Fritz, there's going to be something doing 
soon and it means a big job for the men and ourselves as 
well. If my men are willing to come up and face this, I 'm 
willing to die with them. '* 

At eight o'clock P. M. we were ordered to take up a posi- 
tion for the night, Forbes being on my left. During the night 
while Forbes was in his position, an Austrian soldier advanced 
by himself toward this position. Half an hour later word 
came to me that "J^ick** had shot this Austrian, who was on 
night patrol, attempting to gain information regarding our 
position. 

Between 8 P. M. and 2 A. M. we were suffering casualties 
from gas and high explosives, particularly gas. At 4.30 A. M. 
we prepared to go over the Top, Our artillery had not yet 
arrived and we were forced to make our own barrage by mere 
rifle fire. After we had gone over the top the Germans put 
over another terrible barrage and we had to face it with no 
protection. Some men had been killed and others wounded 
before they had advanced fifteen steps, and it was during this 
barrage when Forbes was mortally wounded, being struck in 
the abdomen by a high explosive. I was about fifty yards or 
so, when I saw him fall to his knees, and Captain Nicholson 
not so very far from Forbes. As soon as possible I rushed 
to him and tried to help him, other wounded soldiers were 
also near Forbes. He seemed to be conscious but did not 
speak. I called several men from the company who hurried 
him to the first aid station, where Captain Allen attended 
him. From there they hurried him to a field hospital where, 
as I afterwards learned, he died a few hours later. 

Forbes was exceptionally brave and a wonderful leader, 
loved by every man in his organization. He would not com- 
mand a man to do anything unless he was willing to do it 
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himself, and I have seen him carry a lame soldier's pack and 
rifle during long marches to the front. 

" Rick," as we all used to call him, was a very good friend 
of mine, and we were closely associated in our work. We 
ate and slept together always, and I assure you that in losing 
**Rick" I lost a wonderful companion. He always thought 
of others before he would do things for himself, and was a reg- 
ular father to 60 soldiers under his command. 

If it is not asking too much, I would greatly appreciate 
having one of Rick*s latest pictures, so that it will always 
take me back to those days we spent together. 

Permit me to extend my deepest sympathies to you in the 
loss of your splendid son, Forbes, never to be forgotten. 

Trusting that this information will be of some value to you 
both, I am 

Sincerely yours, 

Lieut. Fred G. Coffield. 




IN-LOVING-MEMORY-OF 

LIEUT. FORBES -RICKARD, Jr 

CO. B -60th -INFANTRY U. S. A. 

KILLED-IN ACTION-NEAR-CHATEAU-THIERRY, JULY 19th, 1918 
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"their work is done and though they could not stay 
they built the glory of a later day" 
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